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Music contained in the previous Numbers of 
the " Musical Times." 

- Purcell 

- Winter 

- Festa 

- Weber 

- Beethoven 

- V. Novello 

- Spoffofth 

- Mendelssohn 

- Dr. Calcott 



No. 1 — In these delightful pleasant groves 
2 — Hear my prayer, O Lord 
3 — Soon as I careless stray'd 

Hail) all hail 1 thou merry month of May 

4 — Thou art gone to the grave - 

Hear what God the Lord - 

5 — Hail! smiling morn - 

6 — Let all men praise the Lord - 

Forgive, blest shade - 

7 — Four rounds, for three voices 

8 — Call to remembrance - 

9 — pleasures of Innocence - 

Amidst the myrtles - 

10— Teach me, O lord .... 

11 — Here in cool grot - 

12 — My God, look upon me - 

13 — Oh, Nanny, wilt thou gang with met 

: j| When winds breathe soft - 

16 — Soldiers, brave and gallant be - 

17 — All people that on earth ... 

18 — Sweet honey-sucking bees (1st Part) 

19 — Vital Spark - harmonized 

20\ Sweet honey-sucking bees (2nd part) 

21 J Now pray we for our Country 

22 — Now the bright morning star 

23— Thine, O Lord, is the greatness 

24 — Just like Love .... 

25— In Judah God is known ... 

26— Maidens fair of Padua's City - - - 

27 — And he shall purify * 

28— To Woden's Hall .... 

29— Lord for thy tender mercies' sake - 

30 — Rule Britannia .... 

31— God save the Queen ... 

jjj Hear my prayer, God - 

34— Flora gave me fairest flowers - 
35— Grant O Lord .... 

36 — See the conquering hero ! ... 

,,\ Alia Trinita Beata .... 

) Vocal Rudiments .... 

38 — Sweet peace descending ... 

39— The Easter Hymn 

40 — Come if you dare - 
41— Lord of all pow'r and might 



by 



*ij} Popular Ode to Pope Pius IX. 



- Farrant 
From the German 

- Battishill 

- Rogers 

Lord Mornington 

John Reynolds 

Carter & Harrison 

- Webbe 

• Gastoldi 

- Tallis 
Wilbye 
Novello 
Wilbye 

- Eliza Flower 

* Greville 

• Kent 
Davy & Novello 

- Mendelssohn 

- Gastoldi 

* Handel 

- Purcell 

- Farrant 

- Novello 

- Novello 

- Kent 

- Wilbye 

- Mozart 

- Handel 

- J. D. Collet 

- Mozart 

- V. Novello. 

- Purcell 

- Mason 

- Rossini 



All communications of the progress of Singing Class 
Teaching, addressed to the Editor of the Musical 
Times, 69, Dean Street, Soho, or 24, Poultry, will be 
interesting. 



Subscribers receiving coloured envelopes will remember 
that their subscriptions are again due. 



The Theory of Musical Composition, treated with a 
view to a naturally consecutive arrangement of topics, 
by Godfrey Weber. Translated from the third, 
enlarged and improved, German Edition, with Notes 
by James F. Warner, of Boston, America. In Two 
Thick Volumes (826 pages). — Novello, London. 

The publication of this important work in 
England, which is announced in our advertise- 
ments, is of so much importance to the musical 
art, that we have extracted a large part of the 
translator's preface, wherein its peculiar claims 
to the attention of musicians is well set forth. 
The price at which it is issued is extremely- 
moderate, in proportion to the quantity of matter. 

Translator's Preface. — The origin of the 
enterprize which the Translator has undertaken, 
in rendering into English the present work, is 
traceable to a fact in his own experience. When, 
some years since, he commenced a more me- 
thodical and thorough course of musical studies, 
he at once found himself without the requisite 
helps. Notwithstanding he possessed himself of 
such books as could be found in the country, 
there still remained a most obvious and important 
deficiency. These books were all perceived to 
be defective in two particulars ; first in the abso- 
lute want of matter, and secondly, in the manner 
of communication. A great many things which 
were continually sought for, and which it is 
seriously important to every musical student to 
know, were not to be met with in any of them. 
Thus a deficiency was seen to exist, which must 
leave the mind in ignorance, conjecture, and 
doubt, on many points most .vitally concerned 
both with musical knowledge and musical 
practice. 

Such a deficiency being found to exist in the 
necessary facilities for musical acquisition, the 
thought occurred, that in Germany something 
might be found which would supply this chasm. 
Accordingly, after a series of inquiries, prose- 
cuted with this view for some length of time, it 
was ascertained that Godfrey Weber's large trea- 
tise on Musical Composition, was, of all others, 
the work to be chosen. The reasons which have 
led to such a determination are briefly as follows. 
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The personal properties of the man are those 
which render him pre-eminently qualified for the 
task of producing such a book. He possesses an 
able intellect, combined with a large share of 
common sense and sound judgment. He is, 
moreover, distinguished by one other attribute, 
which is as rare as it is valuable ; namely, 
a faculty to teach. That simple, clear, lucid 
train of ideas which makes everything plain in 
their wake, is pre-eminently his. He seems 
always to move in sunbeams. His thoughts, 
though deep and comprehensive, are nevertheless, 
simple and plain ; and while he is peculiarly philo- 
sophical in his habits, and is always answering, 
in a most agreeable and satisfactory manner, the 
"/»%«" and the "wherefores' 1 '' which sponta- 
neously arise in every student's mind, he at the 
same time does it in such a way as not in the 
least to cloud his communications, but, on the 
contrary, rather to enhance the welcome light in 
which he makes us to see the things he wishes 
to present. He moreover superadds to his other 
qualifications a classic and liberal education. As 
a writer of music, his reputation is above that of 
any other man in Germany. 

Godfrey Weber's Treatise on Musical Com 
position is the great work of his life. It is now 
more than twenty years since he published his 
first edition. During this long period, it has 
been an object of constant attention and effort 
with him to add to it every possible improvement, 
and to render it entirely a standard work of the 
kind ; and the two subsequent editions, published, 
the one in 1824, and the other in 1832, bear 
ample testimony to the success of his endeavours. 
The reputation of his work has steadily risen, 
from the first day of its publication to the present 
hour, and it is probably safe to say, that, all things 
considered, no book of the kind holds so high a 
standing in Europe at the present time, as does 
Godfrey Weber's Theory of Musical Compo 
sition. Perhaps there could be no better proof of 
the universally acknowledged merits of Weber's 
work, than the fact that as soon as it was pub- 
lished, especially in its later editions, musical 
writers all over Europe went to work at manufac 
turing books out of its materials and in imitation 
of its peculiar properties. 

One valuable property peculiar to Weber is 
the copious fulness and minute detail with which 
he treats his topics. There are writers who glance 
at almost everything and yet give us no distinct 
idea of anything. But such a writer was not 
Godfrey Weber. The subjects which he takes 
up, he treats. He makes us fully understand 
them. He leads us all around them, and shows 
us how they look on every side. If they are 
buried up in rubbish, he clears them of that 
rubbish, and lets us see them in the naked light 
of simple truth; if they are beset with difficulties, 



he is sure to notice the fact, and either to remove 
those difficulties or to tell us how to estimate 
them. The effect of all this is to give us clear, 
well-defined and practical ideas — a species of 
knowledge which we can use. It is only this full 
and perfect grasp of a subject that can give us 
a commanding power over it, and enable us to 
make a practical appropriation of it; and it is 
for the want of such a complete and exact know- 
ledge of things, that the partial acquaintance with 
them which we do enjoy, is so often of no prac- 
tical avail to us. Weber had his eye upon this 
fact, and has studiously adjusted his work in 
accordance with it. He has taken great pains to 
give us ^personal and independent possession of 
things — to make our ideas so clear and so full, as 
to confer upon us a complete mastery of the 
subjects to which they relate. On this point 
Weber's work holds a rare distinction; — a dis- 
tinction which, together with the unprecedented 
excellencies of the work, has made it the basis 
of a musical revolution in Europe, and which 
will perpetuate its popularity long after that of 
other works, both antecedent and subsequent to 
it, shall have been lost in the shade. Works of 
this kind but seldom appear. Indeed, there are 
but few men qualified to write them, either by 
their power of intellect, on the one hand, or their 
sound practical judgment, on the other. Several 
Treatises on Musical Composition have appeared 
in Europe quite recently; but none of them 
evinces the ability of W 7 eber's — none of them 
sheds so rich a light on the field of the science 
— none of them is destined to wield so powerful 
and enduring an influence upon the musical 
condition of the world. 

The first part of the work, embracing §§ I — C, 
is made up of preliminary matter. Its object is 
to prepare the way for what follows, and hence it 
consists, as its title imports, of General Musical 
Instruction. This portion of the work is adap- 
ted to every one who studies music in any form 
whatsoever, — to every one who wishes to learn to 
sing, or to play, (as e.g. the piano-forte, the flute, 
the violin, or any other instrument,) or to lead, 
or to teach. It embraces first principles, things 
which lie at the foundation of all musical know- 
ledge and attainments. Hence it is a book which 
should be, not only in the hands of every beginner 
in music, but also in the hands of everyone, who, 
though he may have studied music more or less, 
has never enjoyed the advantages of that enlarged, 
thorough, and standard instruction which this 
work contains. 

But no musical student who has an inquisitive 
mind, or who means to make solid attainments 
in the art, will rest satisfied until he has possessed 
himself of the entire work. There are many 
subjects of such a nature that they cannot be 
treated in a brief form, and it happens, that, in 

Continued at page 149. 
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music, some of these are subjects of the highest 
interest, and of the most fundamental importance. 
Take, for example, the subject of scales, keys, 
modulation, and the like. Things of this nature 
should not be unknown to a single student of the 
art. They are even elementary. They lie at the 
very entrance of the musical temple. But these 
and various other topics, essentially connected 
with the very first principles of musical science, 
and too material to every learner — no less the 
practical than the theoretical — to be dispensed 
with, require a far more extended treatment than 
is compatible with the size of any small volume, 
and, indeed, presuppose other instructions which 
are connected with the science of Harmony and 
Composition. And besides, the intimate con- 
nection which the more immediately practical 
holds with the theoretical, always renders the 
one more or less defective without the other. 
A knowledge that involves the remoter principles 
of the art, and surveys the whole ground, is not 
only more satisfactory in itself, but likewise more 
available. It puts a different shading upon a 
man's acquisitions. It gives him additional 
power. It enables him to wield a stronger influ- 
ence. And it is for this reason particularly that 
every teacher of music, in whatever department, 
should be advised by all means to avail himself 
of the information contained in this book. Were 
he but apprized of the additional ability with 
which it would enable him to execute, and the 
additional success which it would cause to fall 
upon his labors, he would not be without it. 
Tliis work, moreover, is by no means theoretical 
in the sense of non-practical. The word theory 
seems rather an unfortunate one to be used in 
this connection. To the apprehension of many, 
it carries the idea of something that is far removed 
from the practical and the useful, and that is 
attended with no real, substantial advantages; 
while, in point of fact, the term, as employed in 
the present instance, designates a body of prin- 
ciples and a mass of knowledge which is practical 
in the highest degree, and which sustains very- 
much the same relation to musical action, as a 
helm does to a ship, or a guide to a traveller, or 
sunbeams to all our operations in the external 
world. 

The amount of labour involved in the trans- 
lation and editorial superintendence of a work 
like the present, can be duly appreciated only by 
those who have had personal experience in the 
same department of effort. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, it is such as would never have been under- 
taken by the present translator, but from the 
conviction stated at the beginning of this article, 
namely, that a work of this kind is seriously 
called for by the musical interests of the country. 
In a pecuniary point of view, it will be far less 
profitable (if, indeed, it should ever be profitable 
at all) than are the other musical works already 



extant. The price put upon it is greatly below 
what is due for a work of its size and character. 
It was the intention of the proprietors, however, 
in fixing its price, to remove every possible 
obstacle to its universal circulation, and espe- 
cially now, while it is on the threshold of its intro- 
duction into this country, to avoid everything 
that should tend in the least to keep the musical 
community either from an acquaintance with its 
merits or from a participation in its advantages. 
The time, it is presumed, cannot be distant when 
works of this kind will be held in just estimatian 
in our country, and will be adequately sustained 
by the public patronage. 

JAMES P. WARNEB. 
Boston. 



iSrwf ©hromcle of the last ittonth. 

Mr. Jackson's Oratorio, "The Deliverance." — 
The very favourable impression made in May last by 
the performance of this work, has been more than 
confirmed upon repetition. Witnessing it, as we did' 
twice on the 9th of October, morning and evening, its 
merits appear to multiply, and we are satisfied that it 
will increase in estimation by a more familiar acquaint- 
ance. The variety of beauty which it exhibits — whether 
regarded as a whole, or in portions, leaves no doubt of 
Mr. Jackson's claims to distinction in the highest grades. 
The grandeur and force of the choral effects, the beauty 
and distinctness of character in the melodies and solos, 
denote a profound knowledge no less of scientific ac- 
quirement, added to innate genius, than of nature and 
the higher feelings of humanity. The instrumental and 
choral departments were admirably filled, and the care 
and skill evinced by Mr. R. A. Brown, as leader, were 
well supported by the numerous band assembled for the 
occasion. We again congratulate Mr. Jackson upon 
his well earned fame, and trust shortly to hail his tri- 
umph in the metropolis. The performance was under 
the patronage of the Mayor, William Beckett, Esq. M.P. 
— Leeds Mercury. 

Guildford Choral Society. — This Society performed 
the principal portion of The Creation, with a selection 
from Haydn's Masses, on the 12th of October. The 
choruses were done with great energy and precision. 
Mr. F. H. Lemare, presided at the organ, Mr, 
Lemare, Sen. conducted. 

Gloucester Festival. — The amount collected at 
the recent Gloucester Festival, on behalf of the Widows 
and Orphans of Clergymen belonging to the dioceses of 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester, was 686/. 2s. lid. 
being the largest sum gathered since 1841. 

Mr. Hullah commences his musical season with his 
70th, 71st, 72nd, 73rd, and 74th Elementary Singing 
Classes ; the two former for ladies, the others for 
gentlemen — offering to those who may wish to avail 
themselves of his system of learning to sing, the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, by a course of sixty lessons, for an 
almost nominal charge. He has also announced some 
classes for the cultivation of the voice. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society at Exeter Hall will 
commence their present season on the 17th November 
with Mendelssohn's "Elijah." 



